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SUCEOOEOEEOCEEOEEOEED 


CITIZENSHIP 


TUVCENOANCTTEOU TOOT EOE TENET 


We moderns seem to have arrived at the conclusion that to vote is a boresome 
detail rather than a prerogative. 


Our New England forefathers regarded the vote as one of their most cherished 
possessions. ‘They not only saw to it that their voice was heard in the selection of 
their representatives but the duty of attendance at town meetings was equally as 
compelling as church-going. Into what habits have we fallen? 


TUCO 


At the last election fifty-four out of every hundred voters were “ stay-at- 
homes.’ Appalling, you say, for surely more than forty-six citizens out of every 
hundred are interested in the welfare of the country — more than forty-six citizens 
out of every hundred are intelligent enough to know that representative government 
gives way to demarchy unless responsible representatives are chosen. 


However, the individual vote for competent representatives does not fulfil 
our obligations as citizens. We must lend a guiding and helpful hand after election. 
We must check the executive, judicial and legislative performance of those whom 
we choose and we must not leave such checks in the hands of ambitious political 
opponents. We must support wise executive action, just judicial decisions and 


TOU 


necessary legislative proposals and we must oppose all that is not wise, just and 
necessary. 


A Connecticut community of 3500 voters was advised by a state commission, 
in a spirit of helpfulness, to appropriate one thousand dollars toward the cost of 
a survey of a situation which was a serious menace to health, welfare and industrial 


TLE 





progress. The officials of the community and an overwhelming majority of citizens 
favored the proposal, yet when a town meeting was called for the purpose of voting 
the appropriation only thirty-five attended and but nineteen of them voted. 


The appropriation was not passed. ‘The community was later visited by a 
serious epidemic which may or may not be laid at the door of apathetic voters. 

To vote is a duty as well as a privilege. To continue one’s interest in national, 
state and local affairs after election is equally important. 
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A United New England 


. E. WILLIAMSON 
The Coming of the New estes as to Connecticut on November 18 is an 


Event of Importance and One Which Places a Responsibility Upon Every Res- 
ident of the State. Mr. Williamson’s Account of What the Council 


Has Done Will Show Those Who Have Not Been Familiar 
With the Work How Practical Have Been 


its Results in a Year’s Short Time 


GREAT army of by similar groups in the 


New England busi- 
ness men will march in- 
to Connecticut on No- 
vember 18 and make its 
headquarters in Hart- 
ford for two days. 

Companies and 
squads of bankers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, 
farmers, advertising 
men, railroad men, 
hotel men, publishers, 
— in’ fact representa- 
tives of every major 
type of business enter- 
prize in New England 
will assemble for the 
Second New England 
Conference on the 
18th and 19th. New 
England business men 
will pass in review at 
this meeting, and plans 
for new campaigns in 
the battle for an ever 
increasing prosperity in 
New England will be 
formulated. 


How the New England 
Council Originated 


HE review of New 

England business as 
it is today will be staged 
by the New England Council, the group of 
seventy-two men, twelve from each of the six 
New England states who were chosen at the 
First New England Conference held in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, a year ago. The Wor- 
cester meeting represented the culmination of 
an idea, first suggested by the governors of 
the New England states, that there should be 
some all-New England group that would co- 
ordinate the activities of various state groups 
which were seeking to solve problems within 
their respective states, but which had not fully 
realized that those same problems were faced 


and How Very Effective 





Joun S. LAWRENCE : 
President of the New England Council cil. 


other states. 

The meeting in Wor- 
cester was attended by 
more than eight hun- 
dred New England bus- 
iness men. There were 
delegates from commer- 
cial, industrial and ag- 
ricultural organizations 
throughout New Eng- 
land. These men agreed 
that there should be 
some group of men 
which would act as a 
stimulating and coordi- 
nating body for the 
many and various inter- 
ests of New England. 
It was not proposed 
that they should take 
upon their own shoul- 
ders the task of improv- 
ing New England busi- 
ness, industry and agri- 
culture, but rather that 
they should find out 
what needed to be done 
and then bring together 
the various groups who 
could doit. This group 
was selected and called 
the New England Coun- 
It meets once ev- 

ery three months to 
consider and decide upon the ways it can best 


help New England. 


Governor Trumbull Urges Support 


NABATED interest in the work of the 

Council, and appreciation for the things 
it has accomplished have been expressed by all 
six New England governors in letters to John 
S. Lawrence, president of the Council. Gov- 
ernor Trumbull, of Connecticut, who has chosen 
a most substantial way of manifesting his in- 
terest — that of entertaining all the delegates 
and guests to the Conference at dinner on the 
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evening of the eighteenth — declared recently 
that “the Council deserves the support of 
every good citizen of New England.” 

“This is the first of all New England move- 
ments that has worked cooperatively and har- 
moniously in an effective way to meet a situa- 
tion that cannot be handled by the New Eng- 
land states individually,” he continued. 


What the Council Has Done and Hopes to do 


HAT the New England Council has done 

in its year of existence will be clearly set 
forth at Hartford. But the meeting will have 
further significance. It will not merely be one 
to glory in the results accomplished thus far, 
but one to set new goals and point the way to 
new lines of work. 

Briefly, the Second New England Confer- 
ence will have three purposes, the first to pre- 
sent an economic picture of New England as it 
is today; the second to show what has been and 
is being done to make that picture a bright 
one; the third to show the opportunities that 
are open to New England and the rewards to 
those who take advantage of them. 

The New England Council is still somewhat 
in the development stage. Obviously, in the 
short time it has been functioning, it has not 
been able to lay down a complete program that 
will cure any and all ills that might be found 
in New England. Its first step has been largely 
one of diagnosis and in a few instances that 
work has been done and the prescription issued. 
Those who have watched the Council’s work 
have found cause for pride in its accomplish- 
ments. ‘The members themselves believe the 
real task for New England lies ahead. They 
believe that a good beginning has been made 
in the work that they have undertaken, but 
they know that much more needs to be done, 
and that many other opportunities for con- 
structive work are at hand. 

So far the Council has dealt in a construc- 
tive manner with such subjects as business re- 
search as applied to marketing and distribution 
of New England made goods, the marketing 
of farm products, industrial development, pow- 
er, and the recreational resources in New Eng- 
land. Virtually all of its studies have led to 
the general conclusion that more modern mer- 
chandising methods would benefit New Eng- 
land’s farmers, manufacturers, and recreational 
interests. 

The methods used by the New England 
Council in its efforts to promote the growth and 
expansion of New England’s interests have 
been unusual, in some respects. They have, 
the Council believes, successfully demonstrated 
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the fact that New England is an economic 
unit. The interests of one state are identical 
with, or have a bearing upon the interests of 
all the others. The six New England states 
are dependent upon each other and improve- 
ments in one react favorably upon the other. 


Study of New England Conditions 


HE work of the Council’s Research Com- 

mittee, of which A. Lincoln Filene of Bos- 
ton is chairman, has been of particular interest 
to the manufacturers of New England. This 
committee has not tried, in its studies of various 
New England industries, to do a complete re- 
search job, but rather to show the men in in- 
dustry the value of research and ways in which 
it can help them. It has sought to demonstrate 
that a careful fact finding survey and a careful 
analysis of the facts found, will provide a solid 
foundation upon which to build an improvement 
program. In other words, this committee has 
tried to give New England business an oppor- 
tunity to look at itself through the X-Ray of 
research. 

“We have sought to show the situation as 
it is,’ said Mr. Filene. ‘‘ We did not look for 
the defects alone, neither did we overlook them. 
We believe the results of the studies we have 
made will serve to show New England business 
men the need for further research into their 
own businesses or lines of industry. The Coun- 
cil cannot undertake to solve the individual 
manufacturer’s or individual retailer’s prob- 
lems, but it can give to them the benefit of the 
studies it has made and, perhaps point the way 
to further studies.” 

Mr. Filene said it was hoped and believed 
that the New England Conference would au- 
thorize continued work along the lines of re- 
search, and that the New England Council 
would come to be looked upon as a clearing 
house for information that various trade groups 
or manufacturers have gathered and which 
might benefit industries other than their own. 

“It is to New England’s interest,” he said, 
“that this work be done. California has rec- 
ognized the value of research and the business 
interests there are spending $250,000 a-year, 
over a period of three years, in order to find 
out the facts about the various industries in 
that state alone. Other sections of the country 
are spending similar amounts.” 

The Council’s research studies have been 
chiefly along the lines of merchandising and dis- 
tribution. They have been intended to show 
how the following questions may be answered: 

What can the New England manufacturer 
most profitably make? 
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Where are his best markets? 

How can he best develop his markets? 

That there were encouraging signs that New 
England industrial groups were fast realizing 
the value to individual concerns of undertaking 
joint research into problems 
common to the entire industry 
was indicated by Mr. Filene 
in a preliminary report of his 
committee’s work made at the 
Council’s September meeting 
in Bretton Woods. 

“The creation of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute, the de- 
veloping of the research back- 
ground for the publicity cam- 
paign of the woolen and wor- 
sted industries, the adoption 
by the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry of a five year re- 
search program, are regarded 
by your committee,” he said, 
‘as significant forward steps 
in the acceptance of the 
research idea by New Eng- 
land. It is particularly encour- 
aging to have evidence that 
the Research Committee of 
the Council is in part respon- 
sible for stimulating much of 
the growing interest in industrial research.” 

In its surveys, the Research Committee has 
studied the knit goods, textile and shoe indus- 
tries. Before the surveys were so much as 
started, however, representative manufacturers 
in these industries met with the Research Com- 
mittee and discussed the methods they consid- 
ered best to pursue. In each instance it was de- 
cided that the first procedure would be to find 
out through the retailer what the public thought 
of the products of New England factories. 

In some instances the retailers believed sale 
of New England products was retarded because 
New England manufacturers did not advertise 
extensively enough. In others retailers said 
they did not know whether they were selling 
New England made goods or not, because there 
was nothing to identify them as such. This 
discovery led to a more complete study of 
distribution methods than had been originally 
intended. In many instances retailers asserted 
that they never saw salesmen from some New 
England factories, and in others it was sug- 
gested that a closer study of public demands 
and more attention to the styling of their goods 
on the part of New England manufacturers 
would increase their sales. 

New England has been the laboratory for 
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most of these merchandising and distribution 
studies, although in some instances question- 
naires have been sent all over the United States 
and the research workers have visited New 
York department stores in their quest for in- 
formation about New Eng- 
land products. In its study of 
the shoe industry, for ex- 
ample, the investigators went 
into every retail shoe store in 
the city of Worcester, and in 
only one were they refused 
the information they sought. 
Having gathered this data, 
the Council’s Research Com- 
mittee presented it to the man- 
ufacturing groups interested 
and asked for suggestions as 
to further procedure. It was 
agreed that the committee 
should study the merchandis- 
ing methods of some of the 
outstanding successful manu- 
facturing plants in New Eng- 
land in order to ascertain 
what methods were most com- 
mon to all and seemed to con- 
tribute the most to their suc- 
This survey will be 
completed in time for inclusion 
in the committee’s report at the Hartford 
meeting. 


Power Problems Rank High in Importance 


"Ty HE work of the Power Committee has 
been one of the outstanding achievements 
of the Council, not only from the standpoint 
of actual results, but also as a forceful illus- 
tration of the method employed by the New 
England Council in its efforts to coordinate 
activity in the New England states. 

Its plan for the solution of problems arising 
out of the transmission of electric power across 
state lines would be applicable not only in New 
England but in the entire United States. The 
program was formulated only after a series 
of conferences with representatives of New 
England power interests and special represen- 
tatives of the governors of the six New Eng- 
land states, all but one of whom are members 
of their state public utilities commissions. 

A resolution, presented by the Power Com- 
mittee, and approved by the Council declares 
that where a proposed agreement for the inter- 
change of power between two companies be- 
comes a matter of interest to two or more 
states, an arrangement should and can be made 
by appropriate legislation whereby the public 
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utilities commissions of such states shall have 
the joint jurisdiction over the matter in the 


public interest. 


‘The committee also indicated that discussions 


are under way for 
the purpose of devel- 
oping a plan whereby 
power companies in 
New England may 
arrange to accept 
voluntarily the joint 
jurisdiction of two or 
more New England 
state public utility 
commissions in cases 
where some question 
arises in the inter- 
state transmission of 
power that can 
not be satisfactorily 
dealt with by any one 
commission acting 
alone. 

The resolution fur- 
ther declares that 
such a step would 
render unnecessary 
any federal control 
of the power industry 
in the United States. 
This method often 
has been proposed in 
recent years, and it is 
one that both the 
power companies and 
Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover have 
sought to avoid. 


Industrial 

Development 

NOTHER activ- 

ity of the New 
England Council that 
has been under way 
but a few months is 
producing much valu- 
able information 
which probably will 
serve as a basis upon 
which the Council 
may build a suggested 
program for com- 
munities to use in 


their efforts to develop themselves industrially 


and otherwise. 


and Community Organizations, the Council has 
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conducted the first study ever made to deter- 
mine what New England cities and towns are 


doing to attract new industries to their localities 





New ENGLAND SENDs Its MEssAGE WEST 


The New England Council, Represented by Chairman 

Lawrence Bidding God-Speed to the New England 

Governors as They Left to Carry New England’s 

Message to the West. Left to Right These Are: 

Governors Wynant of New Hampshire, Brewster of. 

Maine, Trumbull of Connecticut and Fuller of 
Massachusetts 


and to promote industrial development. 


Colonel Frank 
Knox of Manchester, 
N. H., chairman of 
this committee, said 
recently that re- 
ports received from 
chambers of com- 
merce in every New 
England state 
showed a wide range 
of activity and a 
great variety of 
methods. While a 
number of outstand- 
ing successes were re- 
corded, such reports 
were received from 
only a small propor- 
tion of the chambers 
of commerce in 
New England. 
Methods used _ in 
some western and 
southern communities 
to attract new indus- 
tries, a number of 
which have at- 
tempted toinduce 
New England factor- 
ies to move to their 
territories, also are 
being collected. 

Colonel Knox 
pointed out, in con- 
trasting the replies 
from New England 
and other sections, 
that not a city in 
New England, that 
has been heard from, 
has offered bonuses, 
free taxes, or any of 
the other induce- 
ments frequently of- 
fered by western 
and southern cities 
to prospective new 
industries. It also is 
apparent, he said, 
that many New Eng- 


land communities have been quite successful 


along this line without offering such induce- 
Through its Committee on Public Relations ments. 





However, the practices now prevailing in 
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western and southern cities in these respects 
were well illustrated when it was shown that 
not only chambers of commerce in the south, 
but public officials as well, were quick to re- 
spond to any request for information about 
their cities, and to offer every con- 
ceivable inducement, facility and 
service for new industries. 

In some cases in New England 
there was a total failure to reply 
to the inquiry; in others the infor- 
mation requested was not fur- 
nished. 

In a recent address Colonel 
Knox declared that New England 
cities and towns must measure 
themselves with a standard civic 
yardstick, if they are to make real 
progress and if they are to intel- 
ligently promote their industrial 
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tions that all states take steps to protect the 
automobile tourist with respect to sanitation in 
tourists’ camps have been made by the Council. 


New Hampshire Stirs Things Up 
SIDE from the work done by 


the various committees, one 
state section of the Council has 
outlined an entire program of de- 
velopment in that state. This was 
in New Hampshire, and the pro- 
gram laid down by the twelve coun- 
cilors has been widely commented 
upon. It demands action on the part 
of the state administrative and ex- 
ecutive departments and within a 
week after it was made public both 
political parties in New Hampshire 
had made the recommendations of 
the Council a part of their plat- 


growth Henry TRUMBULL form 
r : Secret h Th. : 
“The test of a town is the way Py a mt le [he councilors declared that 


its citizens talk about it,’’ said Col- 
onel Knox. 

Industries usually are pointed to as the first 
basis “ of our claim of a good town to live in,” 
he said, and added that in order to attract in- 
dustries the town must “be a good town to 
live in.” 


Farm Problems Receive Attention 


ye study of farm marketing and other 
agricultural problems has been one of the 
major activities of the Council. This has 
been done under the direction of the Agri- 
cultural Committee, headed by Harry R. 
Lewis of Davisville, Rhode Island, and one 
result of its labors will culminate in a Farm 
Marketing Conference to be held in Boston in 
December. The committee will at this Con- 
ference present a program for standardizing 
and identifying quality products from New 
England farms, believing that both farmer and 
consumer would be benefited by the adoption 
of like standards in the six New England states. 


New England as a Vacation-Land 


|” ewe aguas that New England has many 
scenic and climatic advantages as a recre- 
ation center, the Council appointed a special 
committee to consider ways of increasing the 
popularity of New England as a vacation re- 
sort. Representatives of the New England 
railroads and hotel interests have cooperated 
with this committee, and definite recommenda- 
tions have been made that are intended to pro- 
mote the “ merchandising ” of New England’s 
recreational resources. Specific recommenda- 


New Hampshire communities had 
not only failed to encourage industry, but had 
hampered it, and that the agricultural situation 
of the state was nothing less than critical. Their 
recommendations included amendment of laws 
to encourage manufacturing enterprises; an ex- 
panded agricultural program, adjustment of 
taxes, and development of forest lands, both 
state and privately owned. 


Forestry Receives Attention 


T= question of forestry is one that the 
Council has considered seriously, and it 
voted approval of a program presented at the 
Bretton Woods meeting by the six state for- 
esters of New England. Also at the request 
of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, the Council has undertaken a survey of 
the wooden box industry in New England. 


Each for All 


T will be seen from the foregoing that ac- 
tivities and interests of the New England 


‘Council are varied. While there are men on 


the New England Council representing virtually 
all of the interests affected by the Council's 
work, the work of these men is by no means 
confined to the one activity in which they have 
their personal business interests. This fact 
typifies the theory upon which the New Eng- 
land Council was formed. It is a theory that 
not only is New England an economic unit, but 
that all her industries and activities are de- 
pendent upon each other. It behooves the 
farmer in Maine to have an interest in the prob- 
lems of the Massachusetts manufacturer be- 
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cause the more prosperous that manufacturer 
is the better will be the market for the Maine 
farmer’s produce. So the New England Coun- 
cil seeks not only to coordinate the activities 
of various states, but to coordinate the various 
activities themselves. 

All this will be clearly 
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The new manager of a New England factory 
canvassed the retail stores of the town, looking 
for his own goods. He didn’t find them, and 
when he asked why they were not carried, one 
retailer said, ‘‘ Perhaps if you sent a salesman 


around we would be glad to buy.” 
2 * *K 





shown when the Sec- 
ond New England Con- 
ference is called at 
Hartford. 

The Connecticut 
Council members are 
making elaborate prep- 
arations for the Con- 
ference. Headquarters 
will be at the Hotel 
Bond, and in addition to 
the complimentary din- 
ner to be given on 
‘Governors’ Night” 
by Governor Trumbull 
at which Governor 
Brewster of Maine and 
Owen D. Young, chair. 
man of the board of the 
General Electric Com- 
pany will speak, the 
Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce will enter- 
tain the delegates and 
guests at a luncheon. 


Committee 


Committee 


Committee 


Committee 





MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 
FROM CONNECTICUT 


E. KENT HUBBARD, Chairman 
JOSEPH W. ALSOP 
E. G. BUCKLAND, Member Finance 


STANLEY H. BULLARD, Member Ex- 
ecutive Committee 


E. O. GOSS, Chairman Power Committee 


H. C. KNIGHT, Member Research and 
Recreational Resources Committees 


WILSON H. LEE, Member Agricultural 


ERNEST E. ROGERS, Member Resolu- 
tions Committee 


ELIJAH ROGERS, Member Meetings 


HENRY TRUMBULL, Secretary of New 
England Council 


JOHN M. WADHAMS 
ISIDORE WISE, Member Marketing 


Secretary — P. L. GERETY 





That two days after 
the date of the Second 
New England Confer- 
ence (Hartford, Nov- 
ember 18-19) was an- 
nounced, the represen- 
tative of a non-New 
England firm of badge 
makers called at the 
Council’s offices to of- 
fer his services. It was 
two weeks later when 
a New England firm 
wrote soliciting the bus- 
iness. 

x ok x 





That a New Eng- 
land manufacturer’s bid 
for an order of sheets 
for a hotel was over 
$100,000; the next 
lowest was $68,000. 
New England got the 
business because’ the 








Several nationally 
known speakers will be on the program and 
the delegates will have the important responsi- 
bility of electing the twelve men who will rep- 
resent them on the New England Council next 
year. 


A recent Progress Report of the Council 
contained a collection of items about New Eng- 
land which make interesting reading, particu- 
larly after one has read Mr. Williamson’s in- 
teresting account of studies which the Council 
is making. The column referred to tells us, 

That last year a New England railroad 
hauled $8,000,000 worth of dairy products into 
one of the premier farming sections of New 
England. 

* * * 

That B. C. Forbes published the statement 
the other day that ““ New England is bestirring 
herself» — and he added, “ Frankly, it was 
high time.” 


manufacturer was able 
to prove that because 
his sheets were finer and lighter, the difference 
in cost would soon be saved in less laundry 
expense. 

* * * 

That when a long-established New England 
plant was over-hauled the other day, a stock 
of one of its products was found on hand sufh- 
cient to take care of its average annual sales 
for 80 years. 

* *K 

That a New England mill was found to be 
making 500 units of a costly floor covering 
each year, although annual sales had shrunk to 
one-third of that number. The only discover- 
able reason for this continued production was 
that certain machinery could make only that 
unit, and someone thought it was his job to 
keep that machinery going. 


‘That there is an orchard in New England 
that does a quarter of a million dollars’ worth 
of business a year. It grades all its apples, 
packs them in boxes and cartons, identifies 
every package, and guarantees quality. It does 
not complain of Western competition. 
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Some Sugar — 
But Mostly 
Spice 


HIS came to us not 

long ago and found its 
way into a pile two feet 
or so high to be read in 
those “leisure moments” in 
which editors do all their 
work. Out of that particular 
pile, this alone failed to find 
its way to the waste basket. 
It is an address by Arthur D. 
Little of Cambridge, given at 
a meeting of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers in Providence. 

Mr. Little urges, only per- 
haps not so politely, what the 
Association urged when it or- 
ganized its co-operative re- 
search work with Yale Uni- 
versity three years ago. 


HERE is an intimate rela- 
tionship between science and 


business. Only the other day 
| heard a man ask, “ Where 
would the suspender business be 
without the law of gravitation?” 
There is also some appreciation of 
the fact that we are living in a pe- 
riod of change, in which only the 
resourceful can hope to maintain 
themselves in the face of the new 
conditions. Barber shops were once 
a haven of refuge for masculine 
humanity, but since they have be- 
come bobber shops so conservative 
a publication as the Police Ga- 
zette is reported to be printing 
two pages of Embroidery Notes. 
“There is a tremendously dram- 
atic element in the Biblical story 
of Belshazzar’s feast. The mighty 
king was the central figure of a 
great spectacle, which included his 
lords to the number of a thousand 
and his wives. and concubines. 
They were feasting and making 
merry in the vast hall of the pal- 
ace, and power and dominion 
seemed secure. Suddenly, against 
the wall appeared the fingers of 
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a hand, which wrote upon the wall 
above the great candlestick the 
momentous legend in which Dan- 
iel read Belshazzar’s doom after 
soothsayers and astrologers had 
failed to make interpretation. Bel- 
shazzar had been weighed in the 
balance and .had been found want- 
ing, and that night the business of 
governing Babylon passed into 
other hands. 

“ Doubtless Belshazzar deserved 
what he got, but even at this late 
day I am moved to say a good word 
for him. He had called in Daniel 
as an expert, and, despite the un- 
welcome character of his report, 
had paid his bill upon the spot. 
How many of you, after prophe- 
sying that a business was headed 
for a receivership, have been re- 
warded with a scarlet cloak and a 
gold chain about your neck and a 
directorship in the company, all 
without discount for cash?  Bel- 
shazzar may have been a poor king, 
but he was an ideal client. 

“ Belshazzar, as some of you may 
know, is dead. He has been dead 
a long time, some twenty-five hun- 
dred years. I would have directed 
your attention to some one who, 
like Charles the First or Louis the 
Sixteenth, had died more recently 
were it not for the fact that they, 
unlike Belshazzar, failed to see the 
handwriting on the wall. Their 
end was, nevertheless, the same. 


MODERN BELSHAZZARS 


“There is a strange periodicity 
in the recurrence of this hand- 
writing, and a still more curious 
inability to perceive it on the part 
of those who sit down to feasts. 
It is on the walls where the Rotary 
clubs lunch, where manufacturers’ 
conventions dine, where chambers 
of commerce meet, and where trade 
associations gather. It outshines 
at Atlantic City the illuminated 
signs that compel attention to cig- 
arettes and chewing gum, but for 
the interpretation of it there are 
no scarlet cloaks and golden chains. 
Traveling expenses and oblivion 
are the utmost Daniel could hope 
for today, and I can look forward 
only to oblivion. Even at that 
price I am willing to interpret the 
handwriting which confronts our 
industry. It reads — The price of 
progress is research which alone 
assures the security of dividends. 


“TI had, not long ago, to look 
over the balance sheet of a com- 
pany which has paid no dividends 
for several vears. I was at some 
loss to account for its poor show- 
ing until I read among its assets 
the item, Laboratory Equipment, 
$49.51. I hold a little of its stock. 
How much am I offered? In such 
a laboratory one would expect to 
find the embryonic chemist who re- 
ported that hydrofluoric acid 
‘itches’ glass, or that other one 
who requisitioned ‘ methyl orange 
juice and a brunette, with menis- 
cus.’ 

“IT once suggested to the pur- 
chasing agent of a great corpora- 
tion, who bought many million 
dollars’ worth of material a year, 
that large savings could be effected 
by chemical control of his supplies. 
He closed the interview by say- 
ing: ‘I believe in chemistry all 
right, but I have a son who is a 
sophomore at Yale. He comes 
home every other Sunday and I 
get all of it I need from him.’ That 
company is now in the receiver’s 
hands. The result would probably 
have been the same if the son had 
gone to Harvard. 

“One hears that the textile in- 
dustry of New England is in a 
bad way, but one is also told that 
‘its only problem is that of sales.’ 
Sales are likely to remain a prob- 
lem until mill agents realize that 
research creates markets. Just 
now it is about as easy to interest 
the agent of a cotton mill in re- 
search as it is to sell trunk straps 
to an elephant. Meanwhile, the 
Europeans, who have learned to 
trust research, have developed arti- 
ficial silk, and find no difficulty in 
selling wood pulp at $2.00 a pound 
in a market in which old-line mill 
agents can’t sell cotton. 

“The future of the shoe indus- 
try in New England has long been 
a matter of much local concern, 
but it would be hard indeed to 
find a New England shoe factory 
that could list, among its assets, 
even $49.51 worth of laboratory 
equipment. 

“ But this failure to read the 
handwriting on the wall is by no 
means peculiar to New England. 
It is still, with a few conspicuous 
exceptions, characteristic of Amer- 
ican industry as a whole. Not 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Association Items 


NEW MEMBERS 


Since the publication of the last list in Con- 
necticut Industry, four new members have 
joined the Association. ‘They are: the Cotton- 
tex Products Company of Burnside, the Petrol- 
eum Heat and Power 
Company of Stamford, 
the Armstrong Rubber 
Company, Inc. of | 
West Haven and the 
Conde-Nast —_ Publica- 
tions, Inc. of Green- 
wich. 


Last month 
made that 


TO ADDRESS 
NORWICH GROUP 


The Norwich Manu- 
facturers Association 
will hold its annual 
meeting in that city on 
Monday, November 8. 
The chief speaker at 
the banquet will be 
C. B. Whittelsey, chair- 
man of the Committee 
on Compensation of the 
Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Connecticut, who will explain to the 
local group the results of studies of the com- 
pensation laws of the state which his commit- 
tee has been conducting for over a year. 

John F. Rogers, resident manager of the 
United States Finishing Company and a di- 
rector of the State Association, is president of 
the Norwich group. 

SEVERAL MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF 

DIRECTORS 

Several meetings of the Board of Directors 
have been held immediately prior to and fol- 
lowing the Annual Meeting of the Association. 
One meeting was held at the MHeublein 
Hotel, Hartford, on October 12 at which time 
plans for the Annual Meeting were discussed 
and approved. At this meeting also the 1927 
budget was approved by the Board, for final 
submission to the membership at large, during 
the business session at the Annual Meeting. 

The Annual Meeting of the Board was held 
in Waterbury on October 29, immediately fol- 
lowing adjournment of the business meeting of 
the Association. 

Another meeting will be held in Hartford on 
November 10 and in addition to the transac- 
tion of routine business there will be a short 
address by Dr. Charles L. Stewart of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Dr. Stewart is Agricultural 








WELCOMING NEW INDUSTRIES 


announcement was 
Connecticut Industry 
would offer to its readers a series of 
articles on new industries in Con- 
necticut, for the purpose of showing 
that the number grows steadily of 
those who appreciate the advantages 
of this “big little” state. 


Last month you were introduced to 
the Belamose Corporation of Rocky 
Hill, makers of Rayon. 
it is the Cottontex Products Company 
which appears on the next page. 


Economist of that University as well as head 
of its Department of Economics and was Chief 
Economist for the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Dr. Stewart has a plan for farm relief which 

~has received wide en- 
dorsement in the west 
and certain parts of the 
east and which is of ex- 
ceeding importance to 
manufacturers because 
of the effect it would 
have upon the tariff. 

A number of guests 
will be invited to the 
meeting, so that Dr. 
Stewart may have an 
opportunity of meeting 
a large and representa- 
tive group of Connecti- 
cut manufacturers and 
of hearing their views 
on this subject. 


This month 


PRESIDENT HUBBARD 
GOES TO VIRGINIA 


E.. Kent Hubbard, 
president of the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut, will leave early in November with 
a group of New England industrialists and 
business men for Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
where the party will become the guests of the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce for three 
days. 

Governor Harry F. Byrd of Virginia will 

receive the visitors and plans for their enter- 
tainment for the three days of their stay are 
in the hands of Colonel LeRoy Hodges who 
brought a party from Virginia to Connecticut 
last November. 
_ The gathering of New England and Virgin- 
lan representatives has been arranged for the 
purpose of fostering trade relations between 
these two sections of the country and discuss- 
ing national matters of importance to both 
groups, such for example as the establishment 
of better coastwise water transportation facil- 
ities between New England and Virginian 
ports. 





Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt 
And every grin, so merry, draws one out. 


John Wolcott. 


N OVEMBER, 1926 
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NEW INDUSTRIES OF CONNECTICUT 


2. — The Cottontex Products Company. 
By W. A. Dower 


A few years ago the idea of a paper product 
being used for surgical dressings would have 
given the layman pause. The manufacture of 
an absorbent paper suitable for this purpose, 
however, has taken root in the development of 


At present the company employs twenty-five. 
The mill has been running a twenty-four hour 
shift for some weeks and officials of the com- 
pany expect that the output will shortly reach 
six tons a day. 





. 
PLANT OF THE COTTONTEX PropucTs COMPANY 


synthetic products which has characterized the 
last decade of American industry, and there 
are now several companies producing it in one 
or more forms. With the advent of the Cot- 
tontex Products Company, Connecticut has be- 
come the operating point for one of them. 

This company was incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware in February, 1926, with an 
authorized capitalization of $1,000,000. About 
that time it took over the property of the for- 
mer Hartford Tissue Mills, which consists of 
six buildings located on the banks of the Hock- 
anum River at Burnside Center, in the town of 
East Hartford. In addition to the machinery 
acquired in the purchase of the factory, and 
other special equipment bought since, the firm 
has taken over the machinery of the Rainbow 
Paper Company of Windsor, Connecticut. 

The principal product is a surgical dressing 
put out under the trade-name ‘“ Dovals 
XXXX.”’ In appearance a veil-like tissue in 
multiple layers, it is claimed to have an ab- 
sorption capacity of five times its weight. It 
is marketed in hospital size rolls, the first ship- 
ment of which was made. in July of this year. 
The company reports an encouraging volume 
of orders since. 

The same basic material is used in other 
sanitary products which the firm also manufac- 
tures. The marketing of the latter was delayed 
pending the grant of the trade-mark petition 
but shipments have lately gotten under way. 


The requirement of bacteriological sterility 
in a product devoted to surgical use is a prob- 
lem which industries catering to the medical 
profession recognize, and the company has 
taken pains to insure hygienic conditions in the 
fabrication and packing of its products. Fur- 
ther to insure minute attention to the demands 
of cleanliness, the company has announced its 
intention of placing a graduate nurse in charge 
of the women operatives who handle these op- 
erations. 

The mill is under the supervision of Thomas 
F. Dixon, who has been connected in a super- 
visory capacity with the Windsor Locks Paper 
Company, the Newton Falls Paper Company, 
and the Mohawk Paper Mills. The assistant 
superintendent, Frank A. Briggs, was president 
of the Frank A. Briggs Paper Company at Syra- 
cuse, and was for several years superintendent 
of the Aldrich Paper Company at Natural 
Dam, New York. 

Charles H. Bortell, Jr., the president, has 
also seen several years service in the paper in- 
dustry and is descended from a family of paper 
makers. Charles W. Spain is vice-president 
and treasurer, and William L. Larash secre- 
tary. These officers, with Mr. Dixon and Mr. 
Briggs, make up the board of directors. 

The executive offices of the company are 
located in the Standard Building, Hartford, on 
Trumbull Street near the corner of Pratt 
Street. 
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IVES COMPANY TO REBUILD 


Announcement has been made by officials of 
the Ives Company of Wallingford, manufac- 
turers of tool and woodworking machinery, 
that a fire-proof building will be erected 
on the site of the plant which was destroyed 
by fire some time ago. The new factory will 
be a one-story structure sixty feet wide by two 
hundred and forty feet long. The flooring 
will be of concrete and the walls and roof of 
modern fire-proof construction. 


NEW DEPARTURE ENTERTAINS 
AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 


Automobile manufacturers, customers of the 
New Departure Manufacturing Company and 
numbering about twenty-five, were recently the 
guests of the company on a trip of inspection 
over its various Connecticut plants. The 
visitors were brought from New York in a 
special coach and taken first through the com- 
pany’s big new plant in Meriden. The Elm- 
wood plant was next inspected and then the 
party visited the main factory in Bristol. 


GOVERNOR TRUMBULL ON BOARD OF NEW 
ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION 


Governor John H. Trumbull, who is presi- 
dent of the Trumbull Electric Manufacturing 
Company of Plainville, has been elected to the 
board of governors of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association. ‘The latter is a 
new organization composed of 270 leading 
electrical goods manufacturers and has for its 
chief purpose the standardization of electrical 
apparatus and supplies. 

D. H. Murphy, of the Wiremold Company 
of Hartford, and C. A. Bates, of the Bryant 
Electric Company of Bridgeport, have also been 
elected to the board. 


NEW PLATING FACTORY IN MIDDLETOWN 


The Capitol Plating and Manufacturing 
Company has recently been organized in Mid- 
dletown and operations have commenced in 
part of the Allison Soap Factory property. The 
firm will specialize in refinishing polished and 
plated articles such as gas or automobile parts. 


MERIDEN KNIFE COMPANY TO BUILD 


The Meriden Knife Company which recently 
purchased part of the material and equipment 
of the Miller Brothers Cutlery Company, plans 
to erect a one-story factory building. ‘The firm 
which employs about thirty hands, now manu- 
factures a skeleton knife for jewelers but later 
expects to make jack-knives. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS AROUND THE STATE 
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CONNECTICUT BUILDING ACTIVITY GAINS 
IN FACE OF COUNTRY-WIDE DECLINE 


Building activity for the country as a whole 
shows a falling off of 414 per cent in the first 
three-quarters of 1926 as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, while Con- 
necticut building permits for these periods in- 
dicate a gain of 18 per cent, according to fig- 
ures published in the National Monthly Build- 
ing Survey of S. W. Straus & Company of 
Boston. Permits for the month of September 
in the 463 towns covered by the report are 16 
per cent below those of a year ago whereas 
the Connecticut figures for September show 
a gain of 2 per cent over the same month in 
1925. 

The largest gain in Connecticut for the first 
nine months is in Middletown, where permits 
to the value of $11,000,755 were granted as 
compared with $1,286,674 in 1925 —an 
eight-fold growth. Increases were noted for 
the first nine months also in Bristol, New Brit- 
ain, New Haven, New London and West Hart- 
ford. Bridgeport, Danbury, Hartford, Meri- 
den, Norwich, Stamford and Willimantic reg- 
istered declines. 

The following are the figures for the first 
three-quarters of 1925 and 1926 in the fifteen 
Connecticut cities where comparable data are 
available : 





34-1926 34-1925 

NO one $1,260,088 $950,231 
Bridgeport .. 3,137,419 3,328,171 
Danbury ...... 1,072,330 1,477,772 
Hartford ..... 11,729,924 15,079,686 
Meriden ...... 984,187 986,624 
Middletown ... 11,000,755 1,286,674 
New Britain .. 5,602,273 5,410,803 
New Haven 8,572,142 6,055,830 
New London .. 916,140 801,380 
Norwalk ..... 2,878,738 2,494,169 
Norwich ...... 307,278 726,312 
Stamford ..... 3,677,120 4,074,722 
Waterbury .... 4,332,200 4,330,045 
West Hartford . 4,045,497 3,213,273 
Willimantic .... 156,545 317,265 

re $59,672,636 $50,532,957 


UTILITIES COMPANY MOVES DEPARTMENTS 
The accounting and financial departments of 





the Connecticut Light and Power Company, 
including the offices of C. L. Campbell, secre- 
tary-treasurer, C. J. Allen, executive assistant, 
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and T. H. Blaikie, auditor, have been trans- 
ferred from Waterbury in a move which locates 
the headquarters of the Connecticut Electric 
Service Company in Hartford. The new 
quarters, which are in the United States Se- 
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two one-story buildings adjoining the latter 
plant. 


WINCHESTERS BUY LOWELL PLANT 
The Winchester Repeating Arms Company 


curity Trust Building, 
house, in addition, the 
executive offices of the 
Connecticut Electric 
Service Company and 
the accounting and fin- 
ancial departments of 
its other two  subsidi- 
aries, the Bristol and 
Plainville Gas and Elec- 
tric Company and the 
Eastern Connecticut 
Power Company. The 
other departments of 
the Connecticut Light 
and Power Company 
will remain in Water- 
bury, where Vice-presi- 
dent Irvin W. Day will 
continue to direct them 
from his Waterbury 
office. 


CONNECTICUT PLANT 
BUILDS NEW TUG 


At its Groton plant, 
the New London Ship 
and Engine Company 
recently launched the 
steel tug B. M. Thom- 
as, built for the Hains- 
port Mining and Trans- 
portation Company, a 
subsidiary of the Van 
Scriven Construction 
Company of Philadel- 
phia. The boat is 89 
feet long, with a beam 
of 21% feet. and a 
depth of 11% feet. It is 
equipped with the Nel- 
esco Diesel engine of 





AIR MAIL TO THE RESCUE 


(HE Middletown Press 
on October 14 carried 
@| an item which told how 
a Middletown indus- 

the Burns Lace 
Company, filled an 
order from western ter- 
ritory in record-breaking time. 

A concern in St. Louis wanted a big 
order of lace and wanted it immedi- 
ately. It wired the Connecticut con- 
cern to ship by air mail. The mes- 
sage was received at 11 A. M. and by 
late afternoon the order was com- 
pleted. The shipment was mailed at 
the Middletown post-office, rushed to 
Hartford where it caught the air mail 
for New York, and connecting with 
the New York to St. Louis service, 
was delivered to the customer the 
next day at noon. 

The order was large and the post- 
age heavy, but the customer paid 
cheerfully for the service that saved 
him many times its original cost. He 
represents a vast multitude of pur- 
chasers who buy from Connecticut 
because they know that from Con- 
necticut industries they will get those 
two most important things they al- 
ways seek — quality and service. 














of New Haven will in 
the future manufacture 
at it New Haven 
plant, the entire output 
of the United States 
Cartridge Company of 
Lowell, Mass. The 
product will be mar- 
keted by the latter com- 
pany under the original 
name. 


CONNECTICUT MEN 
ON COPPER AND 
BRASS BOARD 


F. S. Chase, presi- 
dent of the Chase Com- 
panies of Waterbury 
has been elected a vice- 
president of the Cop- 
per and Brass Research 
Association and both he 
and John A. Coe, pres- 
ident of the American 
Brass Company of 
Waterbury were elected 
members of the execu- 
tive committee of the 
board of directors. E. 
O. Goss, president of 
the Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company of Water- 
bury and C. F. Dietz, 
president of the Bridge- 
port Brass Company 
are also members of the 
board of directors. 


HORNER PRESIDENT 
OF 
NILES-BEMENT-POND 


Colonel Leonard S. 


500 H. P., also built at the Groton shops, and 
with modern electric steering geer and auxil- 
iaries. 

B. M. Thomas of the Van Scriven Company, 
for whom the tug is named, was present at the 
launching with his wife and daughter. 


TO BUILD ADDITION 


The Lemme Hat Company of Danbury, 
which recently purchased the former glue fac- 
tory of the Mutual Fur Company, will erect 


Horner, formerly vice-president of the .Acme 
Wire Company of New Haven has been elected 
president of the Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
with headquarters in New York. Colonel 
Horner came to the New Haven concern as 
sales manager in 1908, from the Crocker- 
Wheeler Company, and was made vice-presi- 


dent in 1911. 


He has been active in the promotion of avia- 
tion and is a director the Colonial Air Trans- 
port, Inc. 
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INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
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CRANE COMPANY EMPLOYE SERVICE PLANS 


All shop employes of the Crane Company, 
manufacturers of valves, pipe fittings, and 
plumbing supplies, are eligible for sick benefits 
after the third day of illness from natural 
causes. The plan which is in effect not only 
in its Bridgeport plant but in its factories in 
Chicago and elsewhere, calls for no contribu- 
tion from the employes, the only condition be- 
ing six months’ service immediately prior to 
the date of sickness. 

The amount of the benefit is two-thirds of 
the patient’s weekly earnings, but in no case 
less than $5 nor more than $15 weekly. Earn- 
ings, for the purpose of computing the benefit, 
are taken at the hourly rate and a weekly 
operating schedule of 48 hours is assumed. 
Sick relief does not commence until after the 
third day of illness, and the rules provide that 
it may run for a period not exceeding ten weeks 
in any one calendar year, or for any one sick- 
ness. 

To secure the payment of sick benefits, em- 
ployes unable to work on account of sickness 
must notify the company physician within 48 
hours after stopping work. Blanks for this 
purpose are provided by the company. Em- 
ployes not well enough to work but able to be 
about are requested and expected to call in 
person at the medical department instead of 
sending notice by mail, messenger or telephone; 
and for their convenience the company physi- 
cian holds office hours at the plant daily from 
8 to 10 o’clock in the morning and 4 to 5 
o'clock in the afternoon. Benefits are paid 
from a special account on certificate from the 
medical department. 


The aa is intended to cover only sickness 
from natural causes. Injuries arising out of 
the employment do not come under it, but are 
compensated in accordance with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Nor are benefits payable 
for illness due to accidents occurring outside 
the plant, to alcoholic excesses, venereal dis- 
eases, or other abuses. Moreover, shop workers 
only are eligible, salaried employes being cared 
for in other ways. 

This non-contributary sick relief plan has 
been in effect since 1916, and in the ten years 
of its operation, upwards of $100,000 has been 
paid out under it. 

The Crane Company has also adopted a re- 
tirement scheme, by the terms of which em- 
ployes reaching the age limit after twenty years 





of continuous service are pensioned off with an 
allowance based on their average annual earn- 
ings. ‘The retirement age for men is set at 
60 years, and for women 50 years. Any em- 
ploye with a continuous service record of 20 
years who is -no longer able to work comes 
within the circle of beneficiaries irrespective 
of his or her age. The amount of the pension 
is computed by multiplying the number of years’ 
continuous service by 2% of the average an- 
nual earnings in the five years preceding the 
retirement date. 

Life insurance is made available to employes 
who have been in continuous service for one 
year or over. ‘The policies vary from $500 
for those who have been with the company from 
one to two years, to $1,000 for those in its 
employ six years or over. ‘This insurance is 
provided at the expense of the company; no 
deductions are made from wages to finance it, 
nor are any contributions required from em- 
ployes. A certificate stating clearly the bene- 
fits granted under this plan is furnished em- 
ployes as they become eligible for insurance. 
Like the sick relief and retirement systems, 
the insurance plan is not contractual but vol- 
untary, conferring no vested rights on the em- 
ploye. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM CANADA 
Defeats Pension Measure 


The Canadian Senate by a vote of 46 to 21, 
has defeated the old-age pension bill which was 
before it. ‘The measure would have authorized 
any Province to establish a pension system for 
British subjects over seventy years of age, with 
incomes under $365 a year, subject to approval 
of the Governor in Council, and with certain 
restrictions as to residence, etc. 


To Prevent Price Cutting 


Another Canadian experiment is being 
watched with interest by American manufac- 
turers and business men. An _ organization 
known as the Proprietary Articles Trade Asso- 
ciation has been formed by manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers for the e purpose of preventing 
price cutting. The organization approves prices 
submitted by members and then anyone cut- 
ting these prices cannot be supplied by manu- 
facturers who are members of the Association. 
Reports indicate that a test case will be brought. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


IEING serious for twenty pages gets 
to be deadly — both for manufacturer 
fand consumer. Perhaps, therefore, a 
fees column with nothing much in it will 
be welcomed once in a while. The only way 
to tell is to try it. If everyone likes it we 
will be surrounded by a restful silence but if 
they don’t — ! 





2. 


ee 


HE busiest man we know has a lot of time 

for Association work. He has at least 
one finger in all the important affairs of his 
community, manages a highly successful busi- 
ness — which by the way wasn’t always so suc- 
cessful — but when his Association asks for his 
help the results are prompt and effective. He 
said to us not long ago, ‘‘ We old-timers know 
what it meant when we had to fight these is- 
sues for ourselves without an organization to 
do it quietly and effectively for us. The trouble 
today is that everything is taken for granted. 
I often think what a wonderful lesson would 
be driven home if the Association could simply 
eliminate itself from the picture for a few 


months.” 
op 


e 
W E have just finished reading ‘‘ In Defense 


of Women,” for the first time and we 
confess to being unable to determine whether, 
according to the measuring stick of our wordy 
satirist, a member of the weaker sex should be 
classified as a nincompoop or a genius. We 
have no doubt but that as a developer of po- 
tentional superiority complexes Mr. Mencken 
takes the cake and that therein lies his ability 
to produce box office receipts of the S. R. O. 
variety. Coupled with a flair for words and 
with a rythmic ability to set them singing, what 
need indeed of a real idea? Particularly when 
innocently conniving paper manufacturers can 
supply green covers in unlimited quantities. 
Perhaps Connecticut Industry might get away 
with it if it appeared bound in deep purple. 

~ 


oy 


E once wrote an article and a man down 

in Bridgeport told us the illustrations 
were fine. Then we tried him on another that 
had only one picture. He didn’t say a word 
— but it was an awfully good picture. 


we 


ID you hear about the woman whose hus- 
band had been to a reunion? She was found 
unconscious with a letter from him in her hand 


which read, “I am coming up tomorrow and 
bringing some 1900 men with me.” 


2. 


oy 


NDER the title ‘‘ Mastery,” the following 
appeared in Antioch Notes and seems worth 
preserving: 

“Since those legendary days when Thor 
wrestled with fate and held his own, the spirit 
of the west has been the spirit of conquest. 
It asks no odds, and takes the world as it 
comes. ‘Temporarily submerged by philoso- 
phies and religions of resignation and escape 
from objective realty, which were inherited 
from older civilizations, the spirit of the west 
continues to break out afresh. In America, 
where it is finding new expression, there is de- 
veloping perhaps the greatest practical philos- 
ophy the world has known, which being not 
written or spoken, but lived, is yet not fully 
revealed. 

‘“ America takes the objective world as gen- 
uine, and the tragedy of life as real; but look- 
ing for the sources of that tragedy, it sees 
that each particular source is one that can be 
removed by intelligent human endeavor. In 
thus seeing the sum total of human grief to 
be made up of specific cases, it is not unique. 
Almost every miracle attributed to Jesus was 
an effort to relieve a specific case of sorrow. 


‘If prevention of tragedy is of consequence, 
then Americans will undertake it on a vast 
scale. Do flood and drought make living unse- 
cure? The engineer will master them. Does 
disease cut off life in its prime? It can be elim- 
inated. Are ignorance and superstitution a 
blight? Education and research will overcome 
them. Are hopes impossible of fulfilment? 
Men’s hopes are less frequently inborn and es- 
sential then socially inherited and arbitrary, 
and hope can be educated to adequate and 
feasible objectives in accordance with reality. 
Is biological weakness inherited? Eugenics will 
refine the breed. Does hatred poison men’s 
oe The golden rule shall be the way of 
life. 


““ Does age come on, and vision fail, and the 
joy of life grow dim? We are not separate 
creations, but living threads weaving our own 
designs into the great fabric of life. The joys 
of prospect have greater range and duration 
than those of sense. My own thread I may 
weave to the end, or it may break in the weav- 
ing; but the fabric continues, and my joy and 
my fulfilment are in that,” 



















(Continued from page 9) 
long ago Dr. Teeple pointed out 
that of forty-four American com- 
panies which, during the War, en- 
gaged in the production of potash, 
only one has survived; and it was 
that one alone which developed 
and supported a program for re- 
search. 

“If there is an industry that 
needs research it is that of naval 
stores; yet the president of one of 
its largest companies has said with- 
in a few months: ‘ There are no 
scientific problems in our business.’ 
The country which has no history 
may be blessed, but certainly the 
industry which has no scientific 
problems is headed for perdition. 

“There are scientific problems 
without number in the petroleum 
industry, but does the industry 
spend one-tenth of a cent a barrel 
to bring out the enormous poten- 


Victor Steam Coal is pro- 
duced on the lines of 
the New York Central, 
Cambria and Indiana 
and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads. Tidewater deliveries 
at Canton Piers, Baltimore, 
Md., Port Richmond and 
Greenwich Piers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Port Reading, 
South Amboy, Elizabeth- 
port, Port Liberty and Pier 
18, Jersey City, New York 
Harbor. 
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tial values in its failing resource? 
It does not. Its chemists, with 
few exceptions, merely measure 
physical constants or spend their 
effort on the solution of miscel- 
laneous routine problems. 

“ Science is now advancing at a 
rate so rapid and with results of 
such far-reaching influence that no 
industry can hope to ignore re- 
search and live. Summer follows 
winter with such unfailing regu- 
larity that the ice business would 
seem to be reasonably secure. But 
the iceman has now to reckon with 
the probability that a million elec- 
tric refrigerators will be installed 
within the next two years. 

“The Victor Talking Machine 
Company had a business so highly 
profitable and so well organized 
that dividends on its common stock 
averaged more than $42 a share 
‘for eleven years, to which, in 1922, 
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was added a 600 per cent stock 
dividend. Meanwhile, research has 
developed radio, and the Victor 
Company has passed its dividend. 
That is the sort of handwriting 
that any manager should be able 
to read; yet only the other day the 
president of a corporation making 
metal products of a highly special- 
ized sort wrote, ‘ We are not in- 
terested in any technical develop- 
ment work.’ 


THE MODERN DANIEL 


“In a situation so clear to us 
as chemists and chemical engineers, 
and so charged with peril to Amer- 
ican industry, it is our imperative 
duty to translate the handwriting 
on the wall to those who mistake 
it for a mural decoration. 

“ American manufacturers must 
be made to understand that we are 
in the midst of an industrial revo- 
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The Pneumo-Gravity Process 


puts coal cleaning in the 


all its wasteful failings. 
What’s the result? 
prepared coal. 


‘‘mechanical operation’’ class,. 
and takes it out of the fell grip of the human factor, with 


Better, cleaner, 
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lution, in the course of which 
many established businesses will 
find their balance sheets deeply 
dyed with red unless those charged 
with the responsibility of manage- 
ment can learn to direct their 
course in the flood of new knowl- 
edge pouring from the laboratories. 
To those with vision, science is 
bringing countless new opportun- 
ities for constructive and profitable 
effort, while it is likely to take 
whatever they may have from 
those who will not see. 

“‘ Every one is familiar with the 
recent terrific impact upon our 
wood distillation industry of a new 
German synthetic process for the 
production of methanol. There has 
been the usual reaction — a rush to 
Washington to have the tariff 
raised when the only protection 
against research is more research. 
Acetic acid, another basic product 
of this industry, is now being made 
from coke and lime through cal- 
cium carbide and acetylene, but it 
was not so made by raising the 
tariff. 


“The foundations of the solvent 
industry are similarly shifting. It 
is but a little while since butanol, 
made by a relatively cheap fermen- 
tation process from corn, replaced 
the expensive amyl alcohols, but 
already work in our own labora- 
tory has convinced us that amyl 
alcohols and mary others can be 
far more cheaply made from pe- 
troleum. The paint and varnish 
industries find themselves suddenly 
called upon to reckon with alto- 
gether new types of finishes, the 
products of research in nitrocellu- 
lose and solvents. 


“There has been for years a 
comfortable opinion among those 
engaged in the business of making 
paper that an understanding of its 
mysterious operations was inher- 
ited, like red hair. A chemist 
could always tell a born paper- 
maker, but he couldn’t tell him 
much. Even our resourceful friend, 
Moore, had to break into the mill 
by way of the wood yard; but 
now the mill is raising peanuts to 
make oil to convert into something 
with a much prettier name than 
lard, by combining the oil with 
hydrogen, which is a waste prod- 
uct of the plant he built to bleach 
wood pulp. Isn’t it ridiculous — 
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but very pro- 
fitable. 

“ Tt is about 
time for the 
born paper- 
maker to culti- 
vate a sense of 
the ridiculous, 
for a lot more 
foolishness is 
coming. It 
used to be 
foolish to talk 
of making 
paper from 
southern pine, 
but somehow a 
chemist did it 
and southern 
mills are mak- 
ing not only 
paper, 
money. The 
old-line super- 
intendent, who 
doesn’t need 
any ‘damned 
chemist ’ to 
come down 
from Boston 
to teach him 
the paper bus- 
iness, will soon 
he competing as best he can with 
new methods of making newsprint 
from hitherto unused woods and 
with new processes for wood pulp 
giving hitherto unheard-of yields. 

“The fuel industries are in an 
extraordinary state of flux, and 
many revolutionary developments 
are impending. The use of pow- 
dered coal is rapidly extending. 
Low-temperature carbonization is 
steadily making headway. We are 
coming slowly but certainly to an 
artificial anthracite and we may 
confidently look to coal for a pro- 
portion of our motor spirit. Cheap 
oxygen is almost here, and when 
it comes, there will be profound 
changes in combustion methods and 
in metallurgical practice and these 
will require new refractories. . . . 

“Industrial developments along 
new lines are everywhere in prog- 
ress, and they call upon the chem- 
ical engineer for new equipment 
and new methods of production 
and control. Contact’ processes, 
operating at high pressures, pre- 
sent many new and serious prob- 
lems, which we have as yet hardly 
considered in this country. The 
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Che Waldorf-Astoria 


NEW YORK 


and its affiliated hotels 


NVITE the opening of credit accounts by 

Connecticut business men as an expression 
of the interest manifested by this hotel group 
in community patronage. 


On request to the Waldorf-Astoria office, a 


signature card will be sent youand its privileges 
automatically extended to the affiliated hotels. 


To avail yourself of this proposal is to be 
but assured of a hearty welcome and the 
generous contributions to the comfort and 
enjoyment of guests for which these hotels 
are renowned. . ° ° a 
The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 

The Willard, Washington 

The Windsor, Montreal 
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pyrolysis of petroleum and of other 
organic materials calls for equip- 
ment of new design and for frac- 
tionating apparatus of the highest 
order of efficiency. Whether tetra- 
ethyl lead is here to stay or not, 
it has been with us long enough to 
indicate that the whole aspect of 
a majot industry may be changed 
almost overnight. 

“Though I have read no more 
than the first word of the hand- 
writing on the wall, it must be 
clear to all that in the industrial 
revolution which it portends the 
chemical engineer will be on the 
firing line. He will be called upon 
to attack and conquer new prob- 
lems at every step of the rocky 
road from the laboratory to the 
plant. The Institute of Chemical 
Engineers has devoted much con- 
sideration to the education re- 
quired to fit the chemical engineer 
to meet his new responsibilities. 
Let us now endeavor to educate 
the manufacturer to realize the op- 
portunities before him, and let us 
teach the investor to appreciate the 
perils that confront those com- 
panies which ignore research,” 
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TRANSPORTATION 


COAL RATE INVESTIGATION 


The Association was represented at the final 
hearing of the coal rate investigation case I.C. 
C. 15006 held in New York October 6 to Oc- 
tober 12. December 15 was set as the final 
date for filing briefs and it was announced that 
Examiner Koch would render a tentative re- 
port for the purpose of affording parties of 
record an opportunity to file exceptions. 

The testimony of the Association presented 
by J. D. Heffernan was confined to rebuttal 
evidence to certain statements of rail carriers 
at previous hearings. In the main the New 
York hearing was devoted to testimony con- 
cerning operating conditions on the various coal 

carrying roads, especially those rail lines op- 
erating “between southern producing fields and 
Hampton Roads and between northern produc- 
ing fields and Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Some of the testimony had to do with barge 
and steamer rates between trans-shipment ports 
to northern destinations, including delivery to 
New York Harbor and sound ports. 

The high volatile producers attempted tc 
prove that the established differential over the 
low volatile fields made it impossible for them 
to compete in New England markets. 

Transportation attorney J. J. Hickey and 
members of the Coal and Traffic Committees 
are now engaged in the preparation of a brief 
to be filed with the commission in the case. 


CANCELLATION OF TEXTILE COMMODITY 
RATES 


Representatives of the Association have ap- 
peared before the New England Freight Asso- 
ciation and contested the proposal of New 
England carriers to cancel commodity rates on 
certain textile articles. Although the proposal 
has met with a great deal of opposition there 
seems to be a decided intent on the part of 
New England carriers to follow the matter 
through and hearings will again be opened in 
the very near future. Your Association is co- 
operating with the Arkwright Club and with 
the Textile Traffic Association and will do ev- 
erything possible to protect the interests of 
members. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD HEARING 
ON CONTRACT AND NON-CONTRACT RATES 


As members have been advised through Bul- 
letin No. 264 the United States Shipping Board 
has ordered a hearing on contract and non-con- 
tract rates for November 10. 


It is entirely 





probable that the Board will recommend legis- 
lation based upon the testimony given at the 
hearing. Chairman O’Connor has advised that 
the Board feels that many of the carriers sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction are now engaged in the 
practice of charging contract and non-contract 
rates whereby shippers agreeing to ship ex- 
clusively via certain carriers are charged lower 
rates than shippers who do not so agree. 

Although Traffic Bulletin No. 264 was ad- 
dressed to all members of the Association re- 
plies were few. The Trafic Committee realizes 
that there are certain phases of this subject 
which members would desire to hold in confi- 
ence but the committee urges that all members 
present as much information as possible so that 
representatives of the Association will be pre- 
pared to offer helpful testimony at the time of 
the hearing. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE CLASS RATES 


The Interstate Commerce Commission called 
an industrial conference at Chicago during the 
month of September to discuss the procedure 
in connection with the proposed readjustments 
of class rates within, to and from Western 
Trunk Line territory. 

Representatives of the Association who at- 
tended this conference reported that after an 
all day discussion, participated in by several 
hundred representatives of carriers and ship- 
pers, the sentiment prevailed that so much 
progress had been made by the self appointed 
carrier and shipper committees in working out 
this situation through conferences that at least 
60 or 90 days further should be allowed the 
parties at issue to reach a voluntary agreement 
as to the measure of rates to apply before the 
Commission decided whether or not they would 
proceed with the general investigation. 

The Western Trunk Line class rate case has 
been before the Commission for some time. 
Members will recall the bulletin and personal 
letters which went out from the headquarters 
of the Association under the heading of the 
Omaha Rate Case. 





PENROSE R. HOOPES 


Mechanical Engineer 
Designer of 
Special Automatic Machinery 
252 Asylum St. Hartford, Conn. 
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M. A. C.’"S VIEWS ON CURRENT NEWS 


EADLINE — “ President’s son under secret service guard at Amherst ”” — Aren’t you glad 
you were not a president’s son when you were in college? 


“This country has gone to the dogs,’”’ say certain contestants for political office. 


give it back to the Indians. 


Let’s 


C. E. Knapp is being sought in connection with $102,000 of missing funds of the Labor 
Bank of Pittsburgh. The New Jersey gunmen probably consider him a scab and will undoubtedly 


picket the bank. 


Queen Marie goes scouting over the world for husbands for her daughters. 


his own. 


Carol rolls 


Last week scientists reported that a person over 70 years of age shrinks one inch every 
year. It is now known for the first time that Methuselah, who lived to be 969 years of age, 
did not die a natural death as has been suggested, but was strangled to death by his shoe strings. 


When will the evil of Federal Aid cease? 


The Treasurer of Hartford has just received 


a check for 75¢ from the Treasurer of the United States. 


It will not be long now unti! the gloom spreaders will start saying, ““ Do your Christmas 


shopping early.” 


Mrs. Margaret Geary has been nominated to the Senate. Since she is the wife of the rubber 
stamp king, we wonder how independent she will be. 


English clergymen have agreed to deliver only ten-minute sermons during the coal strike. 


[t is an ill wind that blows no good. 








ANNUAL MEETING NUMBER NEXT MONTH 


The December issue of Connecticut Industry 
will be our special Annual Meeting number 
and will contain a full report of both afternoon 
and evening sessions. The meeting this year 
on October 29 was the largest the Association 
has ever held and from comments heard there 
and afterwards, the most interesting. 

Each of the banquet speakers had something 
worthwhile and interesting to say. Governor 
Trumbull who presided as toastmaster, Major- 
General John F. O’Ryan, famous war veteran 
and former commander of the 27th Division, 
Honorable John Q. Tilson, Connecticut's leader 


of the United States House of Representatives, 
Senator Hiram: Bingham and the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War Hanford MacNider all had a 
message for Connecticut manufacturers. Read 
their speeches next month. 

Prior to publication of this special number 
members will have received a bulletin from 
the Association transmitting a letter from the 
State Board of Education in regard to the 
foremen’s training course now being conducted 
in Bridgeport. Members who attended the An- 
nual Meeting heard Director Hanson of the 
Bridgeport Training School discuss this matter. 





SALES EXCHANGE 


In this department members may list without charge any new or used 


equipment or supplies. 


All copy must be in the hands of the editor by 


the fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 
Gas Engine. 
One 20 H. P. Foos gas engine, fitted for either gas 
or gasoline. Has two compartment gas oven, gas 
fired, size of each 30” wide x 30” deep x 60” high. 
Both can be seen in operation. 
Address S. E. 154. 


Sanding Machine. 


One No. 2 Peerless horizontal sanding machine. 
Has never been used. 
Address S. E. 156. 


Used Machines. 


For sale F. O. B. at plant, where they may be 
examined by prospective customers. Lot includes 
presses, lathes, milling machines, overhauling ma- 
chines, grinders, gear hobbing machines, screw 
machines, tumbling and rolling barrels, high and 
low pressure blowers, moulding machines, cleaning 
tanks, rotary air hoist, saws, threading machines, 
headers, coiling, slitting and chopping machines, 
cutters, straighteners, dryers, drying ovens, and a 
large variety of miscellaneous machines. 
Address S. E. 157. 


FACTORY SPACE 


9. For Rent or Sale. 23,376 square feet of factory 
space, within 20 minutes of center of city by trolley. 
Overnight motor truck service to New York and 
Boston available. Good supply of labor. Adjacent 
space occupied by well-equipped tool and machine 
shop. Price on application. 


10. For Rent. Approximately 15,000 square feet of 
manufacturing space available immediately. Cen- 
trally located in Hartford and ideally situated for 
light manufacturing purposes. 
one floor and 5,000 on another. 


10,000 square feet on 


11. For Rent. From January 1, 1927, upper floor 
containing 4000 square feet on one side and 3600 
square feet on the other. Can be rented separately 
or together. Has elevator service, skylights, and 
railroad siding for freight. Suitable for light manu- 
facturing. 


12. In Hartford, 30,000 to 40,000 sq. ft. of ideal man- 
ufacturing or storage space. 
on application. 


All on one floor, price 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This department is open to members free of charge. 


All copy must be 


in the hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month preceding 


publication. 


ACCOUNTANT — Single, American man, age 25, 
with 6 years’ experience, desires position as acccount- 
ant. Experienced also in purchasing. Education 
includes High School, Hillyer Institute and LaSalle 
course. Address P. W. 232. 


PRODUCTION OR COST FINDING — Single 
man, age 38, with 3 years’ college training in mechan- 
ical engineering. Experience covers machine shop 
production, selling, cost finding and tax work. Ad- 
dress P. W. 233. 


FINANCIAL AND SALES—Married man, 44. 


years old, now in manufacturing business in the 
West, desires to make connection with small eastern 
manufacturing business, particularly in the metal 
group. Has available small amount of capital to 
invest. Address P. W. 234. 


EXECUTIVE OR SALESMAN — Man having had 
manufacturing experience for twenty-five years, super- 
vising all branches of a small factory, is anxious to 
make connection in or about Hartford as executive 
or selling. Address P. W. 235. 


COST ACCOUNTANT — Married, 24 years of 
age. Education includes one year at college and 
course in accountancy. Address P. W. 236. 


SUB-EXECUTIVE — College man with brains, am- 
bition, and willingness to begin low and work hard 
for advancement. Address P. W. 229. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES— Age 28. Single. 
Experience as production foreman in manufactur- 
ing and inspection in this country and abroad. Also 
familiar with motion and time study. Anxious to con- 
nect with concern where there is opportunity to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with methods of manu- 
facturing and to eventually enter sales department 
either domestic or foreign. Address P. W. 230. 


SALESMAN — Young man, married, desires posi- 
tion with Connecticut concern preferably in capacity 
of salesman. Experience with house selling of food 
products on national scale. Address P. W. 231. 
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It is a source of great satis- 
faction to review the art- 
work executed for 


Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

The Fuller Brush Co. 


The Graphic Arts Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Graphic Arts Bldg. 172 High St. 


This Is Not Good News 


Effective September 27th, the 
steamship lines operating to 
United Kingdom ports have 
advanced their rates 15%. Usually 
an increase in the U. K. rates is 
reflected in the Continental rates. 


We have not heard of any con- 


templated increase in the Conti- . 


nental rates but suggest advance 
booking for any instant com- 
mitments and caution in quoting 
on next year’s business. 


JOHN H. FAUNCE, Inc. 


Freight Contractors and Forwarders 
Custom House Brokers 


Public Ledger Bldg. 8-10 Bridge St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 


EASTERN 
ELEVATORS 


FOR ALL TYPES OF SERVICE 
BACKED BY A REPUTATION BUILT 
ON THIRTY YEARS OF GOOD WORK 


Member of 
The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, /ne. 
The Elevator Manufacturers Association of U. S.A. 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
The National Metal Trades Association 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 
Factory AND MaIn OFFICE 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


HARTFORD BRIDGEPORT 








‘we Dollar Line 


mer Passenger and Express 
Freight Steamers 


Sailings every I4 days 
From Boston and New York 


INTERCOASTAL 


Los Angeles—San Francisco—Honolulu 


TRANS-PACIFIC 


Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo 


ORIENT-EUROPEAN 


Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles 


TRANS-ATLANTIC 


Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles for Boston & New York 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 


NEW YORK—25 Broadway 
Tel., B. G. 3144 


BALTIMORE—Continental Bldg. NORFOLK-~— Southgate Forwarding Co. 

BOSTON—177 State St. PHILADELPHIA—Bourse Bldg. 

CHICAGO—112 West Adams St. SAN FRANCISCO - Robert Dollar Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES—628 South Spring St. SEATTLE-—L. C. SMITH Bldg. 
VANCOUVER-—402 Pender St., West 


Consign Your Next Car to Us— Then Compare Costs! 


For real service consign to us your cars containing merchandise 
for Chicago and points west, for distribution at Chicago. 
Prompt transfer and reforwarding at minimum 
expense and reduced rates on shipments 
to western points to which we 

operate consolidated cars. 


Cars Loaded Daily from Chicago to 


Cleveland—Council Bluffs—Dallas - Denver- 

Des Moines —Detrott—Forth Worth -Galves- 

ton— Houston—Indtanapolis— Kansas City— 

Minneapolis - Omaha - Seattle-San Franctsco- 
St. Louts—St. Paul—Tacoma—Toledo. 


UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DIstTRIBUTING COMPANY 
40 Recror Srreet 50 Wesr Jackson Bivp. 


New York City Cuicaco, IL 








